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ABSTRACT 

This paper outlines the notion of (non) nativeness , central to 
foreign language (FL) education, in terms of an overarching ideology of 
standardization. It focuses on French and Spanish, because they are the two 
most commonly taught languages in North American FL classrooms and they have 
been seen to represent two seemingly diverse attitudes toward the construct 
of native standard language. The paper highlights the following: "The Native 

Standard Language: Linguistic Ideology and Sociocultural Practice"; 
"Normativity and Practices of Variation"; "Monolingual Exclusivity and 
Worldliness"; "Rethinking Language and Culture beyond the Native 
Standard" (from variation as problem to variation as a resource: toward a 
notion of bilingual, multilingual, and multicomponent expertise, and 
reimagining FL education as cross-cultural, multicultural, and sociocultural 
education); "Creating a Place for Critical Awareness of Language, Culture and 
Self in FL Education" (toward critical language awareness for students, and 
from critical language awareness to critical language teaching awareness); 
and "Socioculturality as the Core." (Contains 108 references.) (SM) 
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Introduction 



there is a vast array of nomenclature used to describe programs 
dedicated to the study of the most widely taught non-English 
languages and literatures in North American schools, colleges, 
and universities. The canonical term is “foreign language(s)”, a con- 
trastive categorization (not native, other, not English) generally at- 
tached to discrete languages such as French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, or Chinese on the assumption of a privileged geographical 
origin in a nation-state. Some names incorporate broader continental 
or regional designations (e.g., European or Asian languages; Iberian 
languages), in addition to the universalizing “world” languages. Other 
appellations assume common cultural or ethnic heritage (e.g., His- 
panic languages) and shared linguistic origins (e.g., Romance lan- 
guages), as well as the contrastive “languages-other-than-English” and 
the periodizing “modem” versus “classical” languages. While this list 
is by no means exhaustive, it is interesting to note that the most soci- 
olinguistically relevant term to describe these complex constructs of 
unity and differentiation in language education is absent: (non)native 
standard languages. 

Perhaps the lack of explicit acknowledgement of the standard con- 
struct and its problematic nativeness is understandable given the fun- 
damental role that nativeness and standardness have played in the 
construction of foreign language (FL) education — like the proverbial 
forest through which we can’t see the trees. Perhaps the uncomfort- 
able or even intractable nature of the issues raised by both these terms 
has limited or marginalized their place in the vibrant and sometimes 
heated debates among FL practitioners and researchers in the past 
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several decades. However, members of the FL education community 
are beginning to formulate their critical responses to the problematic 
and contested issues associated with the teaching of a native standard 
language as a foreign language. It is in the spirit of contributing to a 
practical and theoretical discussion concerning the fundamental ele- 
ments of our profession that I will outline the notion of (non)native- 
ness, central to FL education, in terms of an overarching ideology of 
standardization. 

The substance of my position is that we recognize and critically 
examine the deep-seated standardness of the pedagogical constructs 
of language and culture that undergird the language teaching-learning 
endeavor in the classroom. A critical sociolinguistic and sociocultural 
perspective will promote a vision of language learning and teaching as 
a process of nurturing multilingual (Blyth 1995) and intercultural 
speakers (Byram and Zarate 1997; Kramsch 1998a) rather than the ar- 
guably unattainable goal of producing "native-like” speakers. Much of 
the important work thus far in challenging the idealized native 
speaker 1 has taken place with relatively little discussion of the stan- 
dardization process that has created the dominant ideological con- 
struct of a native standard language. 

A critical perspective on standardization is also useful in contex- 
tualizing foreign-language pedagogy within the broader educational 
system of which standard language is a central element. Therefore, I 
have chosen to focus on French and Spanish because they are the two 
most commonly taught languages in North American FL classrooms, 
and they have been seen to represent two seemingly diverse attitudes 
toward the construct of native standard language. For the teaching 
and learning of Spanish, it is necessary to recognize how the native 
standard constructions influence pedagogical practices and to ques- 
tion how “multicultural” and "intercultural” current approaches to 
Spanish actually are, and to what extent they contribute to the cre- 
ation of workable notions of an intercultural and multicultural self in 
the learner within a global Hispanidad and in relation to the diversity 
of local and national communities. For the teaching and learning of 
French, the newly-emerging multiculturalism of the French class must 
be critically contextualized with respect to the native standard lan- 
guage ideology that has provided little space for the realization of so- 
cioculturally complex identities. 

I will suggest some directions and dilemmas for FL education 
posed by the sociocultural construct of the native standard language 
in terms of linguistic ideology, sociolinguistic variation, intercultural 
and multicultural education, and critical language awareness. 
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The Native Standard Language: 

Linguistic Ideology and Sociocultural Practice 

Sociolinguistics has posed the fundamental "problem” of the native 
standard language (NSL) in terms of the relationship between so- 
called artificial (i.e., imposed or engineered) constructs of the lan- 
guage and the reality of observable language use. Standard languages 
are the product of the standardization process and are therefore dis- 
tinct from other linguistic varieties that have not undergone standard- 
ization. 2 The starting point of sociolinguistics is the concept of 
variation that attempts to both describe the basic heterogeneity of lan- 
guage and also problematize the linguistic "reality” of "the language” 
based on the homogeneous language of an idealized native standard 
speaker inhabiting a unitary community (see Weinreich, Labov, and 
Herzog 1968). The disjunct between what is thought, or assumed, to 
be the language (that is, the NSL) and language practices as they can 
be observed in a variety of contexts has led to a multidisciplinary view 
of standard language as a linguistic ideology (Milroy and Milroy 1985) 
grounded in a linguistic culture (Schiffman 1996) with significant so- 
ciocultural, political and pedagogical implications. Speakers of stan- 
dard languages can be said to live in "standard language cultures” in 
which certain languages, including English, French and Spanish, "are 
believed by their speakers to exist in standardized forms, and this kind 
of belief affects the way in which speakers think about their own lan- 
guage and about 'language' in general” (Milroy 2001, p. 530). The 
recognition that standard languages are constructed in terms of lin- 
guistic ideologies and sociocultural practices forms the basis of a crit- 
ical perspective on language education in general and, in the present 
discussion, FL education in particular. This is not the place to exam- 
ine language standardization in all its complexity. Instead, I will point 
out several features of the NSL construct in order to open the discus- 
sion as to how ideologies shape, reflect, and construct the sociocul- 
tural practices that have come to constitute the "reality” of language 
teachers and learners. 

(Non)Nativeness: No One's Native Language and 
the Language of the Native Speaker 

Following the sociolinguistic premise of artificiality, the standard lan- 
guage has been characterized as no one's native language insofar as it 
is a cultural endowment with functions that cannot be mastered until 
after the period of normal first-language acquisition (Joseph 1987, 
p. 17). Although no one's native language, the standard language 
comes to define in ideological terms the language of native speakers 
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with respect to what Benedict Anderson (1991) has called the "imag- 
ined communities” known as nations. 3 This ideologized nativeness, 
that is, the seemingly simple but highly problematic identity between 
ones native language-culture and the standard language, is at the 
heart of standardization. 

Standardization is the process of language-making by which elite 
norms have come to define over time what constitutes "the language” 
of the nation, the empire, its citizens and its schools. The standard- 
ization process confers privileged native-speakership on the users of 
the standard language, which comes to be nativized as the putative 
native language of the educated members of society and becomes the 
universalized and essentialized hegemonic “unitary language” (Gram- 
sci 1975; Crowley 1989) of the larger national and/or international 
community. In the case of Spanish, for example, the language prac- 
tices of a geographically and socially situated group in Castile were 
codified (i.e., inscribed in grammars, dictionaries, orthographic rules, 
etc.), thus forming the basis of the universalized language of the king- 
dom and, later, the Spanish Empire. More recently, the polycentric 
standardization (Stewart 1968) of prestige norms in Spain and Latin 
America has come to define "the Spanish language” with respect to a 
constellation of standard language practices attached to national (e.g. 
Argentinean, Mexican) and international (e.g., American Hispanic) 
identities linked together by a notion of global Hispanidad. 

The standardization process has taken on a life of its own in the 
recontextualization and systematization of the NSL construct as a 
pedagogical hyperstandard (Train 2000) for the purposes of teaching 
the language to non-native speakers. The codified formal and appro- 
priate communicative elements in the foreign language (associated 
with a unitary foreign culture) constitute a set of pedagogical norms 
that represents "the language” and "the culture” in ways that are dis- 
tanced from but related to the learners' existing language-culture prac- 
tices as well as the actual language-culture practices of target language 
speakers. 

The interplay between the linguistic ideology and the sociocultural 
reality of pedagogical practice is evident in what has probably always 
been the dominant assumption in foreign language instruction: a 
teachable language is a native standard language. The justification for 
the native speaker as a pedagogical construct resides in its social real- 
ity as an ideological construct of prestige and (in)equality grounded in 
language. The concern seems to be that language pedagogy must at all 
costs spare language learners from the stigmatized identity of non- 
nativeness by having an idealized native speaker proficiency as the 
ultimate goal. 4 The linguistic (in)security surrounding the standard 
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language is highly problematic given that it is not clear to what extent 
adherence to the native speaker norm protects learners from non- 
nativeness, particularly in light of what Davies (1991) has called “the 
paradox by which native speakers judge non-native speaker socio- 
linguistic deviance more critically as non-native speaker grammatical 
proficiency increases” (p. 166). 

Nonnativity and Practices of Variation 

Standard languages represent and construct a worldview of language, 
culture, and society in which variation is problematic. Standardization 
involves the “suppression of optional variability” in language (Milroy 
and Milroy 1985). On the one hand, the goal of standardization is to 
suppress present (or synchronic) and future (or diachronic) variability 
in a language. On the other hand, the standard language requires the 
existence of practices of variation (i.e., a wide range of language and 
culture practices from regionally- and socially-marked pronunciation 
to bilingual code switching) that in effect define standard practices 
with respect to non-standard ones. In other words, the standard defines 
variation and is also defined by variation. In this sense, the goal of stan- 
dardization is not to eliminate or even purport to eliminate variability 
but to institutionalize a set of evaluative and affective stances toward 
practices of variation in opposition to a standardized language and its 
attendant culture. These perceptions or misperceptions of variability 
are operative on the level of individual and collective beliefs, motiva- 
tions and attitudes, as well as on a policy level that influences political 
and educational decisions about language. 

Attitudes and motivations must be understood in relation to the 
central, though often unacknowledged, role of language norms and 
standards in language instruction (McGroarty 1996, p. 4). The NSL 
represents institutionalized normativity (Bartsch 1987) involving eval- 
uative judgments and affective stances toward language (e.g., clear/ 
unclear, good/bad, correct/incorrect, acceptable/unacceptable, appro- 
priate/inappropriate). This idealized and authoritative (see Bakhtin 
1981) state of “the language” (e.g., le frangais, le bon frangais, el Castel- 
lano, el espanol, la norma culta ) implies the imposition of an idealized 
native speaker norm (e.g., the bon usage/buen uso of the educated 
speaker) as the normative center and the internalization or nativiza- 
tion by speakers of the social attitudes and affective stances attached 
to this norm. In this way, the standard language also constitutes a set 
of “common-sense” assumptions, myths (see Bauer and Trudgill 1998) 
and “folk beliefs” (see Preston 1998) that discourages any challenge to 
the legitimacy of “the language” construct. 
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The integrated normativity (i.e., both institutionalized and inter- 
nalized, official and commonsensical) of the NSL is central to the ped- 
agogical hyperstandard that assumes the acquiescence on the part of 
learners to acquire the native speaker norm. The language of the FL 
classroom represents a universalized native speaker norm (e.g., native 
French speaker, educated native speaker) that is almost entirely con- 
trolled by the educational institution through teachers, textbooks, an- 
cillary instructional materials, and the like. Yet learners (with their 
highly variable language and learning practices) are expected to con- 
form to and ideally internalize the norm based on relatively little lin- 
guistic input and in a relatively reduced range of settings in which the 
language is presented. 5 Whether learners can or want to acquire the 
native speaker norm is not generally taken into account according to 
the dominant ideology. 

A related assumption is that linguistic and educational quality re- 
sides solely in the native speaker norm. Individual and collective atti- 
tudes as to the quality of the language (Eloy 1995; Heller 1999), the 
language learning experience (i.e., acquisition), and instructional prac- 
tices of teaching the language (i.e., pedagogy) are "based on the knowl- 
edge and use of standard language, such that the “successful” learners 
are those who have “mastered” the standard language. Given that mas- 
tery of the standard (with its assumed cultural capital) is unevenly dis- 
tributed in society, the underlying tacit assumption is that quality is a 
function of linguistic and cultural inequality. In this sense, the notion 
of standard language is a sociocultural reaction to variation in lan- 
guage-culture practices attached to ideologically constructed cate- 
gories in society (e.g., educated vs. uneducated; middle-class vs. 
working-class; White vs. non- White; foreign vs. native, etc.). 



The NSL is the locus of monolingual identity, both collectively and in- 
dividually. Within this one-nation-one-language-one-culture-one-self 
view, bilingual and multilingual identities are seen as threats to the uni- 
tary structures of language, nation, culture, and self. In response to the 
undeniable existence of linguistic and cultural diversity, the monolin- 
gual exclusivity of the standard positively values bilingualism only in 
terms of what Heller (1999) has called “parallel bilingualisms”, that is, 
where speakers will ideally move from one monolingual standard norm 
to another, with none of the practices of variation (such as language 
mixing or codeswitching) that have been so abundantly documented in 
actual bilingual discourse, particularly in minority language situations. 
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bilingualism is that of a monolingual speaker of an LI learning the L2 
from zero as an adult, and the ideal goal is eventually to be able to pass 
for a monolingual speaker of the learned language” (Ortega 1999b, p. 
249 ) 6 pl classroom is often an ideologically monolingual space in 
which only the target language is supposed to be used (e.g., a leave- 
your-English-at-the-door stance) and students will be discouraged 
from using their LI (through disapproval, poor grades, and even pun- 
ishment). Bilingual dictionaries, a fundamental component of FL ped- 
agogy, provide a condensed codification of the lexicon of the two 
standard languages. Cognates represent the authorized zone of inter- 
ference between the languages but language mixing is not encouraged. 
The standard-to-standard move is ideally to be accompanied by the 
corresponding shift in identity as the student assumes the appropriate 
cultural norms, generally based on a highly stereotyped view of the 
native (i.e., foreign) target culture of the idealized native speaker. 

These attitudes are prevalent in ideologically monolingual nations, 
such as France, the United States, and Mexico, where the NSL con- 
struct is an important element in citizenship, national identity, and in- 
creasingly in global identity. Ideologized monolingualism is linked to 
the notion of standard language as world language with its assump- 
tion of communicative efficiency. Standardness is assumed to impart 
clarity and efficiency to an utterance as well as bestow membership to 
speakers in a global community organized around communicative 
efficiency (see Cameron 2002). 
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Rethinking Language and Culture 
Beyond the Native Standard 

Attempts to grapple with the ideologized homogeneity of the native 
standard language-culture in FL education have called for greater in- 
clusion of sociolinguistic variation and cultural diversity. However, 
variation is generally conceptualized as a “problem” with respect to 
the unitary assumptions of the native standard language. This section 
will explore some of the directions that have been proposed for pro- 
viding a more sociolinguistically and socioculturally complex view of 
“the language” of FL learning and teaching. 

From Variation as Problem to Variation as Resource: 

Towards a Notion of Bilingual, Multilingual, and 
Multicompetent Expertise 

Valdman (1982, 1992, 2000, and this volume) has advocated the incor- 
poration of variation in FL pedagogy by means of the notion of peda- 
gogical norm, a necessarily partial description of the language for the 
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purposes of teaching, but one firmly grounded in the observable lan- 
guage practices and attitudes of native speakers, as well as to a certain 
leamability on the part of non-native speakers. 7 The centred notion is 
one of “managing” (gerer ) variation, rather than eliminating it, through 
a principled selection of variants to be codified in a pedagogical norm. 
This position offers a well-formulated riposte to the notion that the 
native standard language (e.g., standard French) is the only appropri- 
ate model for a teachable language and that the inclusion of socio- 
linguistic variation into the pedagogical object results in “confusion” 
for the learner, as well as being instructionally “impractical”. 

A critical approach, which also is compatible with the notion of 
pedagogical norm, poses the native standard as the problem and rec- 
ommends the incorporation of variation as a means of managing the 
problematic native standard. To pastiche Ruiz’ (1988) often-quoted 
language-as-problem/language-as-resource distinction, variation must 
be seen as a resource for FL education, not as a problem. The “prob- 
lem” of sociolinguistic variation posed by the native standard lan- 
guage becomes a constellation of sociocultural issues surrounding 
identity and involving problematic concepts of nativeness in relation 
to otherness, foreign-ness and non-nativeness. 

The concept of pedagogical norm acknowledges the learner’s indi- 
vidual experience as a non-native speaker with respect to the native 
standard, the pedagogical language of the classroom, linguistic varia- 
tion among “native” speakers of the L2, and the learner’s own inevitable 
departure (canonically described in terms of “error”) from all of the 
preceding language practices. This learner-oriented view is in stark dis- 
tinction to the native standard language model that tends to support 
asymmetrical power relations between the authoritative expert native 
or near-native speaker and the inexpert and subordinated nonnative 
student-learner. The culture of standardization surrounding the native 
standard language enters into conflict with learner-centered peda- 
gogies, where learning and teaching concentrate on negotiation be- 
tween learners and instructors (e.g., Breen 1984) rather than on the 
imposition of authority and authorized knowledge. Increasingly, 
leamer-centeredness recognizes the empowering and, in critical peda- 
gogical terms, the transformative potential of giving students the tools, 
the place, and the time to assume more involved and self-directed roles 
in the process of language learning (Tudor 1996). 8 

Questioning native standard language expertise from the learner’s 
perspective has coincided with valuing the non-native teacher 
(Medgyes 1992) in second-language education. Rampton (1990) offers 
“language expertise” as an alternative term to “native speaker”. 9 Ex- 
pertise, explains Rampton, is fairer to both learners and teachers in 
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that using native-speaker competence to set targets and define pro- 
ficiency leaves the learner “playing a game in which the goal-posts are 
being perpetually moved by people they cannot often challenge” 
(p. 99). Expertise, on the other hand, draws attention to the body of 
knowledge that defines expertise rather than on the person of the 
expert (i.e., the teacher), such that the notion of expert shifts the em- 
phasis from “who you are” to “what you know” (p. 99). In the context 
of the monolingual exclusivity of ESL classrooms, Auerbach (1993) 
questions the “native-speaker fallacy” (p. 25) that privileges native 
speakers as superior to non-native teachers solely on the basis of 
knowledge of the target language. Challenging native speaker exper- 
tise, notes Auerbach, requires reconceptualizing the notion of exper- 
tise in order to legitimate the knowledge and experience of 
nontraditional experts from the learners' communities. 10 

In FL education, the expertise of the non-native teacher and stu- 
dent resides in their experience as bilingual or multilingual language 
learners. Cook (1999) argues that going beyond the native speaker is 
mostly a matter of “adjusting the perspectives about models that un- 
derlie language teaching" (p. 204). Language teaching, in Cooks view, 
should place more emphasis on the actual production of L2 users 
rather than on an idealized and, arguably, unattainable native speaker 
model of “the language”. Language learning and teaching, then, re- 
quires a new attitudinal stance toward language on the part of learn- 
ers and teachers such that L2 users will be seen, and see themselves, 
as “successful multicompetent speakers, not failed native speakers” 
(p.204). Prestons (1989) notion of “competent bilingual” represents 
another alternative model to the native standard language for the lan- 
guage learner. Rather than attempting to assimilate or accommodate 
to the native speaker model, competent bilinguals have constructed 
“efficient but divergent systems for themselves” (p. 83) and are able to 
maintain effective linguistic integration into the L2 speech community 
without succumbing to the subtractive assimilation associated with 
the loss of an earlier linguistic or cultural heritage (p. 85). 

For heritage language learners, the questioning of native 
speaker expertise addresses issues of inclusion, equity and fairness, 
particularly in terms of greater inclusion of and tolerance for the lan- 
guage practices of bilingual speakers that may not conform to the native 
standard language (e.g., Spanish). Ortega (1999a) calls for rethinking 
foreign language education by questioning the elitism attached to the 
native standard model and realizing the potential of minority students' 
contribution to a “notion of foreign languages as a resource for all." A 
critical rethinking of this nature recognizes the value of bilingual stu- 
dents in FL classrooms in ways that can lead to the improvement of FL 
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instruction by sensitizing educators to the needs of bilinguals in FL 
classrooms and thus fostering greater involvement and motivation 
among English monolinguals as well as bilingual students. For exam- 
ple, language minority students (e.g., Spanish speakers) can provide 
English-speaking majority students with enhanced opportunities for 
language interaction and can create “cultural and linguistic bridges” to 
communities in the United States (Ortega 1999a, p. 31). 

Reimagining FL Education as Cross-Cultural, 

Multicultural, and Sociocultural Education 

While FL instruction seems like the obvious arena for a multilingual 
and multicultural approach to education, the pedagogical construct of 
the language has remained mired in the ideology and practice of stan- 
dardization. The “reality” constructed, reflected, and imposed by the 
NSL model is that multilingualism and multiculturalism in the FL ed- 
ucation is all too often confined to a multiplicity of world standard 
languages (English, French, Spanish, etc.) rather than more broadly 
defined notions of language and culture. Accepting “the language” as 
anything other than standard not only calls into question many of the 
assumptions educators and learners have concerning what constitutes 
a language, as well as its instruction and learning, but also raises so- 
ciocultural issues surrounding speakers’ identity (in individual and 
collective terms) and their inclusion in (or exclusion from) a given 
community. 

The sociolinguistic issues of monolingualism, bilingualism and 
multilingualism surrounding the NSL require discussions about multi- 
culturalism in opposition to monoculturalism, “difference” in contrast 
to “deficit” (see Labov 1972), and diversity versus unity. The question 
that emerges is “difference from what?” Difference in FL education re- 
mains a vague concept that has been relatively poorly defined in terms 
of the ideologies and sociocultural practices that construct and reflect 
that difference. The construct of NSL is the ideological “what” that de- 
fines difference in many situations. 

FL education appeals to the notions of “difference,” “diversity” 
and “multiculturalism” attached to the native standard construct 
prevalent in American schools and society at large. The native stan- 
dard language is consistent with the dominant assimilationist ideol- 
ogy: one universal culture and language in which the school’s role is to 
enculturate individual students into that culture and socialize them 
with the skills needed for success within that culture (La Belle and 
Ward 1994, p. 25). The myth of the native speaker as the ideal target 
of FL education is linked to the traditional definition of multicultural- 
ism that seems to include only cultures outside the United States, 
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while marginalizing American immigrant or indigenous language 
communities (Ortega 1999a). This is supported by the fact that FL 
programs in higher education place a great emphasis on study abroad 
experience (Freed 1995) and FL textbooks have traditionally focused 
on the mainstream culture of the target-language countries, such as 
Spain and Mexico, with little or no reference to minority linguistic 
communities in the United States where Spanish is spoken (Ramirez 
and Hall 1990). The non-standard language practices of these prob- 
lematically native communities are often stigmatized in FL class- 
rooms resulting in the labeling of some learners as "inadequate” or 
“underdeveloped” with respect to the idealized native standard 
speaker norm (Wilberschied and Dassier 1995; Valdes & Geoffrion- 
Vinci 1998). 

The sociocultural implications of sociolinguistic variation have 
only begun to be discussed in FL pedagogy using a variety of 
metaphors and in ways that question the dominant ideologies and 
practices attached to the NSL. Otherness and difference have been 
framed in terms of border crossing (inspired by Anzaldua 1987) and 
language crossing (drawing on Rampton 1995). The metaphor of lin- 
guistic travel and migration reconceptualizes the language of bilingual 
and multilingual speakers in ways that lessen the hegemony of the priv- 
ileged native speaker through a redefinition and re-appropriation of 
the term as the “privilege of the non-native speaker” (Kramsch 1997). 

Breaking down the bounded native/non-native opposition is basic 
to the cross-cultural approaches that require educators and learners 
alike, as von Hoene (1999) proposes, to re-imagine departments of 
foreign languages and literatures as “sites of cross-cultural difference.” 
Culture crossing is intended to challenge the notion of native standard 
language-culture as it is realized in foreign language pedagogy’s "model 
of mimesis and assimilation” (p. 26) wherein the subject (i.e. the 
learner) takes on one culture and discards another. Difference means 
distancing oneself from the native speaker model that supports one of 
the unconscious but operative desires of the foreign language class- 
room: the desire to identify with and to “pass” as the other. 

The notion of the “intercultural speaker” (Kramsch 1998a) prob- 
lematizes the dual nativeness (L1-L2 and C1-C2) imposed by the 
native standard language-culture model and internalized by speakers. 
In rejecting the binary logic of modernity associated with the native 
standard language-culture, intercultural learners inhabit a "critical 
third place” (Kramsch 1993; also see Lo Bianco et al. 1999) where lan- 
guage study is an initiation into a kind of social practice that is at the 
boundary of two or more cultures and languages. The metaphor of a 
third place follows in a rich vein of anthropological and philosophical 
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concern for alterity and its application to educational matters (see 
Serres 1991). 

Exploring the metaphor of the FL classroom as multicultural 
speech community, Blyth (1995) calls for the foreign-language teach- 
ing profession to confront the monolingual ideology of the native stan- 
dard language and to recognize the "multilingual reality” of students: 

Students are likely to find foreign language courses increasingly irrel- 
evant and anachronistic unless teachers can find ways to address the 
growing cultural and linguistic diversity inside and outside their class- 
rooms. It is time to “reimagine” our classroom communities. It is time 
to see students as they are — as multilingual nonnative speakers — and 
to encourage in them the unique linguistic adaptability that is the 
hallmark of multilingualism (Blyth 1995, p. 174). 

The focus on FL learners' practices as human beings with complex 
identities in the world challenges the reality constructed through the 
NSL. In contrast to most current practices of multicultural education 
that presume an essentializing configuration of identity based on the 
idea of the Enlightenment subject (Hall 1992), 11 Dolby (2000) finds 
that identity and difference in the lives of students are constituted not 
through essentialized and naturalized categories, but instead through 
practices that have the potential for constant reformation. According to 
data collected during a one-year ethnographic study of a multiracial 
high school, students “rewrite” the conventional concept of difference' 
reified in institutionalized identities of race, class and gender (Dolby 
2000, p. 905). By recognizing that difference is necessary for the real- 
ization of community and identity, critical multiculturalism challenges 
the "assimilationist multiculturalism” grounded in "the normative lib- 
eral culture” that seeks to dissolve difference in the interest of unity 
within the educational community and beyond (Aleman 2001). 

If problematic concepts of identity and difference such as race can 
be rewritten by students, why not language? Evidence suggests a “di- 
alectic between language and identity” (Ogulnick 2000) where notions 
of identity are reshaped through language in ways that do not conform 
to the expected identities attached to native speakers (see Rampton 
1995). The metaphor of rewriting the codified and institutionalized 
native standard language offers tantalizing possibilities for making FL 
classrooms privileged places in the educational system where non- 
native speakers are challenged to reconceptualize the dominant no- 
tions of language and culture both in the "native” and "foreign” 
contexts. The pervasive nature of standardization, as arguably the 
dominant linguistic ideology in the world, provides abundant content 
for critical reflection. In diachronic perspective, national standard 
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languages can be contextualized through lessons on the history of the 
language that do not portray French or Spanish (or other languages) 
as the glorious culmination and “triumph" of national or international 
language-cultures. Instead, language must be redefined as a set of 
complex sociocultural and sociolinguistic phenomena (e.g., bilingual- 
ism, language mixing, linguistic ideologies) related to the construction 
of highly problematic unitary identities (e.g., nation, class, race, Fran- 
cophonie, Hispanidad). In synchronic terms, the rewriting of language 
has the potential to draw learners and teachers into content discus- 
sions and projects on variation (bilingualism, multilingualism, regis- 
ter, dialectology, etc.) and standardization as a means of situating FL 
education within local and global contexts abroad and at home. 

Creating a Place for 

Critical Awareness of Language, Culture 
and Self in FL Education 

Rethinking, reimagining, reconceptualizing and rewriting the 
(non)native standard language demands the incorporation of critical 
language awareness (CL A) into the FL curriculum and teacher educa- 
tion. I will outline some pedagogical orientations and some practical 
suggestions for creating an explicit place for CLA (as sociolinguistic, 
sociocultural, sociohistorical, political, and affective awareness) in 
FL education as part of a larger critical multicultural and intercultural 
education. 

Language awareness encompasses a wide range of the metalin- 
guistic knowledge and attitudinal stances toward practices of variation. 
In the last twenty years, the terms "language awareness”, "knowledge 
about language” have come to designate efforts by educators and ap- 
plied linguists to bring conscious attention to properties of language 
and language use as a significant element in education (Fairclough 
1992, p. 2). Underlying the language awareness and knowledge about 
language movements is the question of what role the native standard 
or hyperstandard language plays or should play in pedagogical 
contexts. Exploring the interplay between identity, normativity and 
variability in language learning and teaching is fundamentally a 
process of developing awareness of language, culture, and self. 

In FL pedagogy, metalinguistic attention has always been present: 
from the traditional highly normative focus on (in)correct forms to 
more recent focus-on-form (FonF), to use Long’s (1991) distinction, 
where accuracy is situated in the context of appropriate and mean- 
ingful uses of a putative native speaker norm. Taking the role of met- 
alinguistic knowledge a step further, Valdman (2000) has formulated a 
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compelling argument for an "enlightened normativism” that avoids 
both the anything-goes-as-long-as-students-are-communicating ap- 
proach to variation and the traditional focus on forms. 12 By question- 
ing the validity of the idealized native speaker norm, this perspective 
has brought an explicit focus on sociolinguistic variation into the dis- 
cussion that had been lacking in the FonF movement. Nevertheless, 
issues arising from the relationship between variation and normativ- 
ity (in sociolinguistic, psycholinguistic, sociocultural, sociocognitive, 
affective, pedagogical, and political terms) are far from being resolved 
i n FL education. The basic questions of what constitutes appropriate- 
ness (based on whose native speech practices? in which contexts?) and 
how it is related to the (in)correctness and (in)accuracy attached to 
the native standard language are very much on the table. 

The field of Critical Language Awareness (CLA) marks an attempt 
to problematize the notions of accuracy and "appropriateness” based 
on native-speaker norms that reflect only the language practices of a 
dominant group in society. Fairclough (1992), for example, observes 
that the theory and language of “appropriateness” coexists within a 
historically earlier and overtly normative model of variation based on 
the correctness of the standard language. For Fairclough, language 
awareness in the classroom tends to be uncritical (e.g., Hawkins 1984) 
because it admonishes students to become aware of their language 
production in order not to deviate from the standard. A critical aware- 
ness of language, then, attempts to situate appropriateness within its 
historical and ideological context of the native standard. CLA is ulti- 
mately a process of creating more inclusive conceptions and practices 
of language and culture. 

The goals of language awareness have been generally linked to the 
speakers level of linguistic knowledge and proficiency. For example, 
language awareness programs and activities are typically different for 
instructors (assumed to have native or near-native speaker proficiency 
and knowledge of the language) than for heritage language learners 
(assumed to have more than a beginning level of oral proficiency and 
linguistic knowledge, with varying degrees of proficiency in writing), 
than for non-native learners ranging from beginning (assumed to have 
limited proficiency and knowledge of the language) to advanced levels. 
Therefore, it can be hypothesized that there is a scaffolding of lan- 
guage awareness over time as linguistic knowledge and proficiency de- 
velop in individual learners through interaction with more expert 
speakers in a variety of situations. However, as I will discuss, it is a 
mistake to suppose that explicit language awareness activities are only 
valuable for the most proficient speakers (i.e., advanced learners, 
heritage learners and instructors). Whether explicitly directed at 
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students of various levels or at instructors (with an implied positive 
washback effect on students), critical language awareness projects 
offer the opportunity for: 

1. the exploration (and ultimately the transformation) of speak- 
ers’ individual and collective beliefs (ideologies, attitudes, 
biases, prejudices) surrounding language; 

2. an appreciation of variation as inherent in language and 
learning; 

3. the questioning of dominant linguistic and cultural knowledge 
(e.g., native standard language) and how it is constructed and 
represented; 

4. critical reflection on the tension and interplay that exist in lan- 
guage education between creative individual uses of language 
and conformity to institutionalized norms; and, 

5. insight into the sociocultural construction of speakers’ 
identities and "realities” in a multilingual and multicultural 
world. 



Towards Critical Language Awareness for Students 

CLA calls for creating a place for the exploration of beliefs and expe- 
riences concerning language that all students bring with them from 
the first moment they set foot in class. While beginning students are 
not yet knowledgeable in the target language (TL), they all bring with 
them rich linguistic and sociocultural knowledge as speakers of at 
least one language. This learner-centeredness (Tudor 1996) is consis- 
tent with the tenets of constructivist approaches to learning and teach- 
ing that recognize the knowledge that students have, even if it is not 
that which typically constitutes school knowledge, such as practices of 
variation attached to non-native speakership. 

CLA endeavors to tap into the fundamental experience of multi- 
lingualism in the United States within an ideologically monolingual 
society. In a variety of forms, this is the experience that all students 
and teachers bring with them to the language classroom. It can be said 
that there is no one in any region or city of the United States, who has 
not been touched by the complex historical and on-going process of 
immigration with its attendant sociolinguistic processes (language ac- 
quisition, language loss, language attitudes, etc.). In many parts of the 
United States, this basic multilingualism is very much part of the stu- 
dents’ everyday lives as speakers of languages other than English or as 
English monolinguals who come into contact with speakers of other 
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languages and non-standard varieties of English. In less diverse areas, 
the relevancy of multilingualism may take the form of students’ family 
histories. Discussion topics can involve questions such as: What has 
been your family’s experience(s) with language? How do you think 
that your experience is different from or similar to that of recent im- 
migrants to the United States? Activities treating these issue can in- 
volve research and interpretive projects (e.g., “Write the 
sociolinguistic (auto)biography of your family, or someone else’s 
family, using genealogical data and/or oral interviews with family and 
with recent immigrants”) or more creative formats (“This is how I 
imagine my grandmother felt when she came to America from...”). 
These projects can serve as a springboard for lively discussion and re- 
flection on important issues of language and culture. 

Radio broadcasts are a rich source of sociolinguistically complex 
texts that can be used in the FL classroom, even at the beginning 
level. 13 Villegas Rogers and Medley (2001), for example, present sev- 
eral listening comprehension activities designed to increase students’ 
aural comprehension of Spanish and their awareness of the diversity 
of Spanish, particularly with respect to the bilingual speech norms 
found in the United States. In one activity (p. 435), after a brief pre- 
listening activity in which students are asked about different types of 
information given on the radio, students listen to three different oral 
texts (e.g., weather and traffic reports, news, commercials) from se- 
lected Spanish language radio broadcasts in the United States target- 
ing bilingual audiences. Students are asked to identify each type of 
text (e.g., “I think that text #1 is a weather report because I heard the 
word temperatura”). Working from a transcript of the oral texts, stu- 
dents prepare a list of English phrases and words, as well as any Span- 
ish cognates, both real (e. g., comentar = comment; yarda, a loan word 
from English in place of standard cesped, grama, prado, patio, etc.) and 
false (e.g., aplicar, a caique formed on English “apply” instead of the 
standard solicitar ). This activity provides students with the opportu- 
nity to appreciate the lexical richness of Spanish and the communica- 
tive value of regional or bilingual variations. Similar activities can be 
developed using contact varieties of French from Quebec and from 
hexagonal French texts featuring Anglicisms. 

Reflections on contact varieties and bilingual norms reveal impor- 
tant connections between English as a world colonial language (official 
language of former British colonies, global lingua franca) and French 
and Spanish as world languages. In beginning classes, canonical pro- 
jects on linguistic diversity in the Francophone or Hispanophone world 
can be refocused from the fact that French or Spanish is spoken in a 
given region or nation, to ask why (standardization, colonization) and 
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how it is spoken there. A critical reframing of the construct of French 
or Spanish as a world standard language serves to highlight the multi- 
lingual context of Spanish and French in the putatively “Spanish- 
speaking” or “French-speaking” regions of the world (see Mar-Molinero 
1997; Ball 1997; Stewart 1999). In what ways is multilingual Peru or 
Spain a Spanish-speaking nation? How does “French” fit into Canadian 
or African multilingualism on individual and societal levels? 

At the intermediate and advanced levels, students should be ex- 
posed and sensitized to variation through genre-based exploration of 
a variety of oral and written texts. As with all critical language aware- 
ness activities, the goal is not to seek-and-correct nonstandard fea- 
tures, but rather to develop an appreciation of variation as inherent in 
language and learning. With increased language proficiency, advanced 
and intermediate learners can explore the creation of identities on the 
margins of native speakership through first-person narratives written 
by bilingual and multilingual speakers in the TL, a substantial body of 
which can be found in French (Francophone authors as well as bilin- 
guals in the Hexagon) and Spanish (peninsular regional writers, in- 
digenous Americans, North American Latino authors). Students can 
be encouraged to creatively play with non-native speech genres in 
specified contexts. Along these lines, Belz (2002, this volume) devised 
an experimental activity for students in an advanced FL (German, in 
this case) course at a North American university in which they were 
asked to write a brief (300- to 500-word) multilingual text in the target 
language (TL) and another language or languages. The students were 
also asked to create a personalized language name (e.g., "Engleutsch”) 
for their new linguistic abilities since beginning their study of the TL. 
The students' learning experience, Belz found, was enhanced by an in- 
creasing awareness of their growing multicompetence, a new state of 
mind brought about by the learning of another language: 

[the students] conceptualize themselves as multicompetent language 
users with respect to all languages they know as opposed to deficient 
L2 communicators with respect to only their L2(s). Moreover, learn- 
ing German is not viewed as the mere addition of another language to 
their prior linguistic abilities (see V. Cook, 1992, p. 565); instead, their 
developing knowledge of German interfaces with their knowledge of 
English (and other languages), creating new and unique languages 
and, consequently, prideful and pleasurable reflective modes of ex- 
pression (Belz 2002, p. 32). 

Validating students' awareness as multicompetent speakers challenges 
the additive/subtractive dichotomy ^surrounding the native standard 
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language construct. Foreign language learning becomes more than 
adding the TL standard to the putatively native standard English. In a 
very profound way, the quality of the educational experience is not de- 
fined solely in terms of accuracy and fluency defined by native speaker 
norms. 

From Critical Language Awareness 
to Critical Language Teaching Awareness 

At present, most of the projects to enhance critical awareness of socio- 
linguistic diversity in FL education have focused on the most knowl- 
edgeable and proficient speakers, that is, instructors and teachers, but 
with the ultimate goal of transforming these educators' attitudes and 
practices in relation to the variable production of their students. Criti- 
cal language awareness must be seen as the basis for critical language 
teaching awareness (see van Lier 1996 and Gebhard & Oprandy 1999 
for excellent discussions of language awareness in teacher education 
and language teaching awareness, respectively). 

The goals of critical language awareness and language teaching 
awareness can be advanced by integrating an applied linguistic and/or 
sociolinguistic component into TA training and teacher education pro- 
grams (see Stubbs 1982 for a particularly ambitious sociolinguistics 
course). Kramsch (2000, p. 322), for example, suggests that traditional 
teaching methods courses (e.g., basic information on pedagogic meth- 
ods and activities) could be supplemented by a course on Critical Ap- 
plied Linguistics (see Penny cook 2001) regarding national language 
policies and institutional practices. Such a course would contextualize 
the study of FL's by making students aware of the political and histori- 
cal context in which these languages have been codified and standard- 
ized (see Pennycook 1998, Train 2000), as well as situate the study of 
standard national languages within the current debates surrounding 
feminist and postcolonial theory in cultural studies. This course would 
guide students toward an awareness of the political context of FL study 
in the United States, such as the link between FL study and patterns of 
immigration and English dominance. 

Discussion of linguistic diversity and inclusion in the FL class- 
room raises a number of vital questions concerning the role of critical 
language awareness for educators as a means of questioning the native 
standard language model. Perez-Leroux and Glass (2000) present an 
"inclusive model of foreign language instruction” in distinction to 
"standard-based models,” which select a single regional norm that is 
then taught to the exclusion of others. Language programs, under an 
inclusive model, try to expose students to "the richness and variety of 
the various regional and social norms of the target language” (p. 60). 

IS 
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It is suggested that classroom teachers, program directors and cur- 
riculum designers can avoid mistaking issues of language policy (e.g., 
pedagogical practices that promote a particular dialectal variety) for 
issues of accuracy in student performance in the target language. The 
inclusive model addresses basic questions voiced by instructors sur- 
rounding how to embrace diversity while enforcing classroom stan- 
dards. If no one language variety is better than another, does that 
mean that there are no standards to uphold in the classroom? What is 
the role of the teacher in the linguistically diverse foreign language 
classroom? In response, it is acknowledged that the textbook may 
serve as the “local standard” that defines accuracy in a given language 
program. The teachers role is to enhance the richness of language that 
students are exposed to in the classroom and to promote discussion on 
language and dialects in order to raise students' and teacher’s “lin- 
guistic sensitivity” and improve understanding of “linguistic biases.” 
Moreover, the instructor “may educate students about the different va- 
rieties of the foreign language and give them freedom to choose which 
one to identify with” (p. 60). 

In order to begin creating sociolinguistically inclusive classrooms, 
language instructors must confront the ideologies, biases, and as- 
sumptions surrounding the native standard model. Perez-Leroux and 
Glass (2000) have developed linguistic awareness activities for in- 
structor training designed to increase awareness of linguistic diversity, 
to challenge the subtractive view of linguistic diversity, and to answer 
the typical concerns that the inclusive model elicits among instructors. 
Workshop facilitators present sociolinguistic definitions of language 
(“Language permits communication...”) and dialect (“Everyone 
speaks a dialect...”) leading instructors to realize that linguistic hier- 
archization is a sociopolitical issue rather than a linguistic measure of 
a variety’s communicative or cognitive value. Reflection and knowl- 
edge of this critical sort allows instructors to begin challenging the 
dominant notion of a-language-as-a-standard-language and the atten- 
dant linguistic discrimination based on the devalorization of practices 
of variation. 

The inclusive model opens avenues of reflection that lead to a 
deepened discussion of the native standard language, standardization 
and their defining relationship to diversity. Relativizing the authority 
of the textbook as a local norm does not resolve the question of how 
or to what extent the textbook reflects a particular norm. Given that 
codification of the local standard in the textbook implies standardiza- 
tion, it would be useful to explicitly examine how the textbook norm 
is socially and linguistically situated with respect to language practices 
existing outside that norm. Awareness activities, then, should also 
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prepare instructors to critically reflect on pedagogical materials by 
learning to question the standardized linguistic and cultural knowl- 
edge represented in textbooks (see Walz 1980; Kramsch 1987; Ramirez 
& Hall 1990; Wieczorek 1994). In a series of vignettes adapted from 
real-life situations, Perez-Leroux and Glass (2000) create a context in 
which instructors must confront familiar language biases that may 
produce conflict in Spanish departments. The following activity forces 
instructors to critically evaluate the hyperstandard language of the 
textbook in the light of their personal sociolinguistic knowledge: 

Read the vignette, then respond to the question(s) raised after the 
vignettes. You should take notes and be prepared to share with the rest 
of the class. 

A TA encounters a rule in a language textbook that explicitly says the 
use of indicative mood in a particular type of sentence is “incorrect.” 

The instructor, a native speaker, is used to speaking that way. 

What should the instructor tell students about this discrepancy? 
Should he alter his language to conform to the text? (Perez-Leroux 
and Glass 2000, p. 62) 

Rather than uncritically accept the authority of the text, TAs can be 
guided towards a critical awareness of their own linguistic production 
and of the textbook standard. In this case, the TA can learn to situate 
his linguistic practices (as a native speaker of X variety, or a bilingual 
speaker who speaks like this because...) with respect to other varieties 
of Spanish and the pedagogical norm represented in the text. TAs can 
be encouraged to recognize and exploit discrepancies between the hy- 
perstandard of the text and their own sociolinguistic knowledge as 
valuable teachable moments to increase their students' awareness of 
linguistic and cultural diversity. But that does not imply that the TA 
must resort to the common practice of “verbal hygiene” (Cameron 
1995) by which he would completely sanitize his classroom language 
to conform to the hyperstandardized language of the textbook. 14 

It is a significant step to acknowledge that teachers can use their 
own dialect, rather than conform to a single native-speaker ideal or va- 
riety. However, the assumption remains unchanged: that the teachers 
language and the students' production will conform to a defined 
native-speaker dialect. If that is the case, then who decides what con- 
forms or not and who defines what constitutes a legitimate dialect and 
what is a non-native idiolect? Is bilingual speech, code-switching and 
language mixing, for example, acceptable? Why or why not? In expos- 
ing students to a variety of possible linguistic identities, it is necessary 
to ask whether these are stereotyped national, regional, class, gender, 
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or racial identities, as well as how they are related to various native 
speaker norms. Moreover, questions arise as to the types of linguistic 
and cultural identity, or identities, students are allowed or encouraged 
to create. Is, for example, a Chilango identity considered appropriate 
or inappropriate for a Spanish class? Or a Parigot identity in a French 
course? Should students be encouraged to create non-native identi- 
ties? If so, then what are workable non-native identities and how are 
they related to dominant native standard speaker norms? 

This sort of critical discussion, reflection and awareness is rele- 
vant to preparing FL educators to address linguistic biases surround- 
ing notions of nativeness, non-nativeness, and near-nativeness in the 
construction of professional identities. Not all native speech practices 
(e.g., Canadian or African varieties of French, regional varieties of 
hexagonal French; a given national or regional Spanish) fall into the 
acceptable native standard speaker category considered appropriate 
for a worthy foreign language professor. The situation becomes even 
more complex when one takes into account the often marginalized po- 
sition of ethnic-language, or heritage-language, speakers in depart- 
ments of foreign language (see Valdes 1998; Valdes and 
Geoffrion-Vinci 1998). Such American-born members of immigrant 
families have typically developed their linguistic practices in the non- 
standard varieties associated with bilingualism and informal contexts 
of use. Spanish speakers of Mexican American and Puerto Rican back- 
grounds as well as francophones from northern New England and 
Louisiana are often considered undesirable in many foreign language 
departments because they supposedly speak the wrong kind of lan- 
guage, and their class backgrounds clash directly with those of faculty 
members who were raised in foreign countries (Valdes 1998, p. 154). 

Along with native speakership, “near-native proficiency” is a stated 
criterion for employment on virtually all job announcements for for- 
eign language faculty. However, there is a general haziness as to what 
constitutes the notion of near-native proficiency and its representative 
speaker (Valdes 1998; Koike and Liskin-Gasparro 1999). The ultimate 
attainment of proficiency by the FL language learner is seen in terms 
of near-native speakers who have mastered a sort of hyperstandard 
language allowing them to function effectively within the boundaries 
of an academic and pedagogical discourse characterized by stereo- 
typed notions of (in)correctness and (non)nativeness. 15 Judgments 
about a given candidates linguistic abilities are largely impressionis- 
tic .in that each professor on the search committee carries different 
criteria of native and near-native-speaker proficiency. Two faculty 
members may come to a fundamental disagreement as to the 
fluency and accuracy of a particular candidate (Valdes 1998, p. 157). 
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Moreover, it has been shown that a lack of consensus exists between 
the notion of near-native proficiency described by non-native graduate 
students in Spanish and that held by hiring committees (Koike and 
Liskin-Gasparro 1999). In light of the characteristic inequality, (inse- 
curity and (in)correctness associated with the standard language, it is 
not surprising that graduate students have been found to suffer from 
a “sense of insecurity over whether they are ‘near-native enough’” 
(Koike and Liskin-Gasparro 1999, p. 59). 

Graduate-student training in FL departments would do well to sit- 
uate the insecurity of graduate students and, it must be assumed, FL 
educators in general within the context of a critical perspective on the 
standardness of academic and pedagogical discourse. A comprehen- 
sive training program should prepare future educators for the realities 
and the ideologies attached to the standard language, such as linguis- 
tic (in)security and (in)correctness, that the students will encounter 
throughout their professional lives. Critical language teaching aware- 
ness would counterbalance the dominant insecurity among language 
educators by presenting the perspective, supported by Medgyes’ 
(1996) observations, that nonnative speakership also confers on teach- 
ers a deep sense of empathy with their students and a profound un- 
derstanding of the useful learner strategies and the fundamental 
difficulties that are a part of learning another language. 

Ultimately, the goal of critical language teaching awareness is to 
create an institutional space in which to explore and cultivate profes- 
sional identities for educators that transcend the “native”, “near- 
native” and “non-native” categories. For example, graduate students 
could design a research project, focusing on one element of the re- 
search agenda suggested by Valdes (1998, p. 156), in which they con- 
duct a survey of near-native foreign language professionals (taken 
from the wide range of lecturers, professors, TAs, or secondary-level 
teachers) asking about their experiences as nonnative speakers in the 
profession, their perspectives on the standard of near-native ability, 
and their views concerning the legitimacy or the necessity of the con- 
struct. Apprentice and experienced instructors should be provided 
with the opportunity to expand their awareness of self through the ex- 
ploration of (non)nativeness and near-nativeness, as in the following 
(socio)linguistic autobiography activity adapted from Koike & Liskin- 
Gasparro (1999, p. 62): 

Personal narrative simultaneously is born out of experience and gives . 

shape to experience. In this sense, narrative and self are inseparable. 

Self is here broadly understood to be an unfolding reflective awareness 

of “being-in-the-world,” including a sense of one’s past and future. We 
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come to know ourselves as we use narrative to apprehend experiences 
and navigate relationships with others (Ochs, Elinor, and Lisa Capps. 
1996. “Narrating the Self” Annual Review of Anthropology 25: 19-43). 

Please tell the story of your “relationship” with language in the form 
of an autobiography. How did you come to be a speaker of the lan- 
guages you speak? In particular, how is your X [French, Spanish, etc.]- 
speakership related to English and any other language you may have 
learned? Please write freely, and reflect on the significance of linguis- 
tic events in your life rather than simply record them. 

Action research projects in the classroom on the use of bilingual com- 
municative strategies, such as code-switching, would permit FL edu- 
cators to better understand, appreciate, and utilize their unique 
knowledge and expertise as bilingual, multilingual, even interlingual, 
speakers (see Chavez, this volume, for such an example of action re- 
search). In a recent study exploring the quantity and functional use of 
LI (English) by student teachers in French FL classrooms, Macaro 
(2001) reminds us that no study so far has been able to demonstrate a 
causal relationship between exclusion of the LI and improved learn- 
ing. Therefore, educationalists and practitioners should avoid claims 
for the "effectiveness of L2 exclusivity” in classrooms where learners 
share the same LI (p. 545). However, the suggestion of even the most 
principled use of English in French class would seem to violate the 
widely held view among instructors and students in the exclusivity of 
L2 use in the classroom, an attitude that is consistent with the ideolo- 
gized monolingualism of the native standard speaker. Educators 
should become critically aware of their assumptions regarding mono- 
lingual exclusivity and explore what Macaro calls the "optimality” for 
the use of codeswitching by the teacher: when, how and to what ends 
can native, non-native and near-native teachers most effectively deploy 
their bilingual or multilingual expertise in the FL classroom? 

Perhaps the most basic, most sensitive, and most intractable issue 
for educators is that of (in)correctness and (in)accuracy. Critical lan- 
guage teaching awareness must address issues of language policy and 
issues of accuracy in student performance. An understanding of stan- 
dardization recognizes that accuracy within an institutionalized peda- 
gogical setting is very much embedded in the politics of language 
education which influence teacher affect and identity. Consistent with 
a critical perspective on standardization, Valdes (1999) suggests that 
the entire concept of native-like correctness needs to be examined in 
the framework of critical language study. But this critical pedagogy, 
where language teaching is a contested site, will not. be simple since 
language ideologies are deeply instilled in most of us: 
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It is easier to expand the canon and to speak of multiculturalism 
than to examine and combat our beliefs and emotions surrounding 
language correctness. Language is what we do as professionals and 
ultimately it is who we are (p. 47). 

For example, Valdes (1999) identifies a certain “language bigotry” that 
is alive and well in English literature and composition classrooms in 
colleges and universities in the United States. Instructors routinely 
question the language skills of non-native speakers, including the 
problematically (non)native speakers of the non-prestige varieties as- 
sociated with Spanish-English bilingualism. The discourse practices 
of many of these speakers are stigmatized as “imperfect”. While FL 
instructors obviously have considerable experience in working with 
students with varying levels of proficiency in the target language, the 
fear of turning out “an imperfect product” (Valdes 1999), where per- 
fection and quality equate the native standard language speaker, is no 
less an issue. 

From a critical standpoint, the affective dimension of (incorrect- 
ness and (in)accuracy as a component in the identity of language pro- 
fessionals and students does not exist in isolation from larger issues of 
selection, elitism and inequality in society and education. What goes on 
in the classroom and in the minds of educators and students cannot be 
totally dissociated from what Sacks (1999) has called “meritocracy’s 
crooked yardstick” by which increasingly standardized forms of as- 
sessment and curriculum benefit an elite group while punishing others. 
A heightened awareness of the tenets of standardization is an impor- 
tant step in allowing FL educators to participate in the fundamental de- 
bates over the shape and role of language and culture in schooling. 



Conclusion: Socioculturality as the Core 

Language teaching is never and can never be only that, to use By ram’s 
(1998, p. 114) playful and insightful phrase. The inclusion of a greater 
variety of sociolinguistic input in FL classrooms goes hand in hand 
with the inclusion of cultural diversity that valorizes bilingual, multi- 
lingual, and interlingual perspectives, thus positioning “culture as the 
core” (Lange et al. 1998) of FL education. The difficult issues raised by 
a critical awareness of the native standard language offer opportuni- 
ties for repositioning the object of FL learning and teaching in terms 
of perspectives that recognize socioculturality as the core. 

The sociocultural turn in FL pedagogy and SLA research (see Lan- 
tolf 2000) complements critical pedagogy and awareness projects. 
From a critical sociolinguistic and sociocultural vantage point, “the 
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language” (French, Spanish, etc.) of FL classrooms is a sociocultural 
artifact produced by standardization. This perspective focuses atten- 
tion to the critical awareness of the standard language with respect to 
institutionalized structures, cultural assumptions, and internalized at- 
titudes about language, self, and society. For language-culture learners 
and educators, the native standard language as a sociocultural phe- 
nomenon must be seen in terms of second culture acquisition (Lantolf 
1 999) “because what is at stake is the way minds, selves, and worlds 
are (re)organized and (re)constructed” (p. 45). 

Rather than viewing standardization as an immutable cultural 
given, critical awareness offers a much-needed perspective from 
which teachers and students may question the reality and validity of 
the native standard language construct. A critical perspective on stan- 
dardization is consistent with interdisciplinary projects to situate for- 
eign languages in their sociocultural, sociolinguistic, and discursive 
contexts, such as Swaffar s ( 1 999) redefinition of the FL profession as 
“a master humanist discipline” whose territory already has been 
mapped around the Standards for Foreign Language Learning: 

Our discipline’s goal, therefore, is to enable students to do things with 

words and to recover what has been done with words, socially, his- 
torically, politically, and interpersonally (Swaffar 1999, p. 158). 

Yet there seems to be an uneasy silence in the National Foreign Lan- 
guage Standards with respect to the native standard language con- 
struct (Train 2002), which has not been explicitly addressed in either 
the Standards or the discussions surrounding them (see Philips and 
Terry 1999). 

Language teachers need to consider how awareness and attitude 
are important dimensions of foreign language work. A component of 
intercultural competence (Fantini 1999) is a Freirean (Freire 1970) 
sense of awareness as critical consciousness ( concientizagao ) as the 
most important task of education. Awareness, then, is always self- 
awareness that involves exploring, experimenting, and experiencing. 
But awareness of selfhood is also critically contextualized in a social 
situation and, therefore, potentially transformative of the self and of 
one’s relation to others, and leads to dealing critically and creatively 
with reality and fantasy (Fantini 1999, pp. 184-185). 

Critical language awareness is at the same time what Kramsch 
(1998b) has called “social awareness across cultures”. From this per- 
spective, standardization must be seen as a powerful sociocultural 
force that shapes, arguably distorts, the varying “discourse worlds” 
(Edmondson 1985) of both FL learners and the putatively native 
speakers in the collective and individual construction of meaning, or 
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in Kramsch's words, culture "dialogically created through language in 
discourse” (1998b, p. 27). This view challenges the native standard 
speaker model in a profound way: 

Our purpose in teaching culture through language is not to make our 
students into little French or little Germans, but in making them un- 
derstand why the speakers of two different languages act and react the 
way they do, whether in fictional texts or in social encounters, and 
what the consequences of these insights may mean for the learner. 

We can ask learners to temporarily play a role that is not theirs, 
think thoughts that they don’t usually think. Ultimately, however, they 
will have to decide how they wish to shape this culture of the third kind, 
that is neither the one they grew up with, nor the one they are invited 
to enter. Social awareness goes hand in hand with social responsibility 
both vis-a-vis others and vis-a-vis oneself (Kramsch 1998b, p. 27). 

Social responsibility then does not necessarily mean accepting uncrit- 
ically the dominant ideology of the native standard language. Social 
awareness and responsibility also imply a whole range of affective and 
cultural stances on the part of learners and educators with respect to 
these constructs. It must be assumed that there is the full spectrum of 
responses to the unitary constructs of language and culture, ranging 
anywhere from oppositional identities, to acquiescence, to enthusias- 
tic assimilation to the dominant norms — within a single classroom, 
even within a single learner over a lifetime. A critical culture of the FL 
classroom grounded in awareness is necessarily learner-centered in 
that accurate forms, appropriate uses, appropriate identities, stan- 
dardized goals and outcomes must respect, rather than merely seek to 
control the variable nature of the language-culture acquisition process 
from one learner to the next. 



Notes 

1. Contributions from diverse research traditions (including sociolinguis- 
tics, anthropology, sociology, education, and cultural theory) have prob- 
lematized the notion of the idealized native standard speaker (see Bakhtin 
1981; Valdman 1982; Milroy and Milroy 1985; Crowley 1989, 1990; 
Medgyes 1992; Lodge 1993; Rampton 1990, 1995; Blyth 1995; Wiley and 
Luke 1996; Kramsch 1997; Silverstein 1996; Dasgupta 1998; Ortega 
1999b; Valdes 1998, 1999; Milroy 2001). 

2. Romaine succinctly sums up this view: 

Standardization is not an inherent, but rather an acquired or deliber- 
ately and artificially imposed characteristic. Standard languages do not 
arise via a “natural” course of linguistic evolution or suddenly spring 
into existence. They are created by conscious and deliberate planning. 

(Romaine 1994, p. 84) 
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According to the Haugens (1966) widely-used terminology (also see Pre- 
ston 1989, Lodge 1993), this complex sociolinguistic process involves the 
acceptance of a norm that is selected from a diversity of varieties, codified 
into a formal unitary construct (i.e., “the French language,” “the Spanish 
language”) and elaborated to fulfill a variety of social functions, including 
education. 

3 . The ideological role of standard languages in the creation of modern na- 
tional communities (i.e., nation-states) has been well documented, partic- 
ularly by applied sociolinguists (e.g., Garvin and Mathiot 1968, Haugen 
1966, Stewart 1968) working in the field of language planning. More re- 
cently, research on standardization (Milroy and Milroy 1985; Joseph 1987; 
Crowley 1989; Lodge 1993) has taken a more critical, post-modern stance 
toward the ideological premise of national unity and the socioeconomic 
and political construct that Etienne Balibar (2001) has named la forme 

nation. 

4 . Davies (1991) presents a very thoughtful restatement of this dominant 
ideology in acknowledging that although the “flesh and blood” existence 
of the native speaker is a myth, it is “a useful myth” (p. 167) insofar as “for 
learners of second languages the native speaker must represent a model 
and a goal” (p. 165). In order to make such a claim, the dis line lion must 
be drawn between the idealized native speaker (i.e., the myth) and the so- 
ciocultural “reality” of the native speaker as a component in “all majority- 
minority power relations”, such that 

...we define minorities negatively against majorities which themselves 
we may not be able to define. To be a native speaker means not being a 
non-native speaker. (Davies 1991, pp. 166-67) 

5 . The appraisal by learners of the second-language learning situation with 
its limited range of stimuli may be related to affective stances (i.e., based 
on appraisal of stimuli) toward language learning and student motivation 
to acquire the language (see Schumann 1999). Given the contrast between 
the variability in students’ learnings styles and the relative invariability of 
the hyperstandard, one can speculate as to whether “the language” of the 
foreign language class adversely affects student motivation to or interest 
in learning the language. If FL enrollment statistics are any indication of 
learner interest, then it would seem that for most learners, and would-be 
learners, the unfortunate reaction to the foreign language is to avoid 
learning it by never electing to take a foreign language or limiting their ex- 
posure to the minimum requirements or, in some cases, by engaging in a 
form of active resistance such as “not-learning”, to use Kohl’s (1991) apt 
expression. Although I know of no research to support a direct causal link 
between the hyperstandard language of the foreign language class and 
limited student enrollments, the fact remains that in 1990 only about 6% 
of American public high school students took more than 2 years of a for- 
eign language before graduation (Draper 1991). 

6. This view of bilingualism is part of a general devalorization of immigrant 
perspectives and, by extension bilingualism in terms of “subtractive 
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assimiliation” (Cummins 1984) in the broader educational context of 
“subtractive schooling” of minority language speakers (Valenzuela 1999). 
The assimilationist stance of the native standard language has also been 
linked to its officialization through legislative and administrative acts 
(e.g., French as French national language, “English Only” movement in 
the United States) (Lo Bianco 1999). Standardization is usually a prereq- 
uisite or a result of officialization (Kloss 1986). Standardization acts upon 
the choice of language (i. e., the native standard) and also posits the ex- 
clusivity of that language. As Wiley and Lukes (1996) note, the standard 
language ideology positions speakers of different varieties of the same 
language within a social hierarchy, while the complementary linguistic 
ideology of English monolingualism frames policy issues in an “immi- 
grant paradigm in order to portray language diversity as an alien and di- 
visive force” (p. 511). These linguistic ideologies are connected to other 
social ideologies related to individualism and social mobility through ed- 
ucation (Wiley and Lukes 1996). 

7. For Valdman, the pedagogical norm should be codified according to three 
series of criteria, sociolinguistic, psycholinguistic (or acquisitionnels), and 
sociopsychological (or epilinguistiques) . The sociolinguistic criteria re- 
quire the pedagogical norm to reflect the actual, observable, and “variable 
production of targeted native speakers in authentic communicative situa- 
tions” (Valdman 1992, p. 84). On the psycholinguistic level of language ac- 
quisition, the pedagogical norm should incorporate the variants that are 
the easiest to acquire at any given stage in the acquisition process. In 
sociopsychological terms, the variants selected for the pedagogical norm 
should take into account the attitudes of the target linguistic community. 
It is assumed, for example, that native speakers would be shocked by the 
deletion of the negative morpheme ne by the non-native learner who is 
assumed to have learned French in a formal instructional setting (Vald- 
man 2000). The pedagogical norm would foster the ability to reflect on the 
attitudes and expectations of learners and native speakers about lan- 
guage. It is assumed that awareness on the part of students for native 
speaker attitudes toward given variants would be guided by the notion of 
linguistic capital (Bourdieu 1982) by which the learning of the target lan- 
guage will be more profitable when it leads to the appropriation by the 
learner of the linguistic varieties most valued by the members of the tar- 
geted linguistic community (Valdman 2000). 

8. The concept of “relational knowing” (Gallego, Hollingsworth, and White- 
nack 2001) provides a way to view students’ and educators’ relations with 
others as reflections of the larger cultures of which they are members, as 
well as opportunities to reconstruct those cultures through the educa- 
tional reform. 

9 . Rejecting the essentialism of nativeness, Rampton asserts that expertise 
has the following significant advantages over nativeness as metaphor for 
considering language proficiency: 
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1. Experts do not have to feel close to, or identify with, what they know 
a lot about. 

2. Expertise is learned, not fixed or innate. 

3. Expertise is relative. One persons expert is another persons fool. 

4. Expertise is partial. People can be expert in several fields-, but they 
are never omniscient. 

5. Expertise is achieved through a process of certification, in which the 
expert is judged by other people using standards of assessment that 
can be reviewed, disputed, or challenged. There is a healthy tradition 
of challenging the ‘experts' (1990, p. 99). 

10. In the case of ESL, teachers who are nonnative speakers of English may 
possess qualifications that the native speakers may not, such as insight 
into the experience of acquiring the second language and the experience 
as a newcomer to the United States, in addition to specialized teacher 
training. Auerbach recounts a situation where having actually lived these 
realities enabled an immigrant teacher to tap into what was meaningful 
and significant for immigrant students and make connections that were 
otherwise not possible for the native speaker teacher: 

For example, I once spent many hours struggling to elicit discussion 
about housing issues from a class of Haitian learners while one of my 
students, a Central American undergraduate with considerably less 
"professional knowledge,” was able, with seeming ease, to instantly 
ignite animated discussion of the same topic just by sharing an anec- 
dote from her own life dealing with an exploitative landlord. Her lived 
experience was more powerful than my expertise in unlocking the doors 
to communicative interaction (Auerbach 1993, p. 26). 

11. According to this paradigm, groups (divided by race, ethnicity, class, or 
other categories and designated as distinct and separate) are assumed to 
have an identity formed through “some authentic common origin or 
structure of experience” (Grossberg 1994) and to possess characteristics 
that are understood as inherent (though not necessarily biological). Find- 
ing one’s “authentic" self, or the core of one’s identity, is a central preoc- 
cupation both inside and outside the classroom (Dolby 2000, p. 899). 

12. Valdman (2000) characterizes normativisme eclaire as a tolerant but real- 
istic attitude toward linguistic variation in the face of the reality imposed 
by the linguistic ideology of the native standard. This moderate position 
implies a certain professional responsibility on the part of FL educators 
to acknowledge the stigmatization by dominant groups of non-standard 
variants, which means that pedagogical norms must conform, at least to 
some degree, to the sociocultural realities imposed by the ideology of the 
native standard. 

13. Particularly in beginning level classes, it is useful to keep in mind the im- 
portant distinction between the active vocabulary (or output) and the re- 
ceptive ability of students to understand a variety (see Liceras, Carballo, 
& Droege 1994-95). Exposing students to practices of variation does not 
imply that students must be able to produce every lexical item or syntac- 
tic structure that they encounter in authentic speech. 
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14. In their study of the Spanish program at a Canadian university, Liceras, 
Carballo, and Droege (1994-95) found that 78% of native speaker profes- 
sors report using a "variedad estandar general” that eliminates the spe- 
cific traits of the professor's regional or national variety (p. 301). 

15. Based on survey data from 28 colleges and universities, Koike and Liskin- 
Gasparro (1999) conclude that the typical search committee seeks a can- 
didate who fits the following profile of near-native speakership: 

someone who speaks fluent, virtually error-free Spanish with good-to- 
excellent pronunciation and no marked foreign or regional accent and 
who would have no trouble lecturing and leading discussions exclu- 
sively in Spanish (p. 59). 
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